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THE POLYCHROME BIBLE. 



THE EDITOR of The Monist in a very courteous note asks me 
to give him my opinion of the Polychrome Bible. I take 
pleasure in complying with his request. 

In its mechanical execution and as a specimen of typography 
it deserves high praise. No pains or expense has been spared in 
its production. Its elegant pages of clear and beautiful type and 
faultless printing delight the eye. The devices employed to ac- 
complish the special purpose of the publication are exceedingly 
ingenious, evidencing much care and thought in their contrivance 
and the most minute and laborious oversight in securing a surpris- 
ing degree of accuracy in the use of a system of signs which is 
necessarily very complicated. The printing in colors is by a novel 
process which admirably serves the end intended, and neither mars 
the distinctness of the lettering nor defaces the page. 

The scholarship displayed in the work is exceedingly credit- 
able. I have great respect for the learning of its projector, Dr. 
Haupt, and that of his collaborators, who are men occupying con- 
spicuous positions and eminent for their attainments. As a matter 
of course those only have been engaged to do the work, who are in 
sympathy with the project itself and disposed to aid in its accom- 
plishment. This is a limitation necessarily involved in the plan of 
the work, and is not therefore censurable. It gives indeed a one- 
sided aspect to the publication, and makes it embody one particu- 
lar class of views instead of exhibiting a complete survey of matters 
at issue on all sides. But it is entirely legitimate for a man of de- 
cided convictions to advocate what he believes to be true and right, 
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and to associate himself with others who are of the same mind in 
their advocacy. Unity of aim is necessary to the accomplishment 
of his purpose. The introduction of discordant voices would be 
suicidal and would defeat the design of the whole. No scheme can 
be carried successfully through, unless its promoters are in sub- 
stantial accord. A house divided against itself is brought to deso- 
lation. Only those who use these elegant and attractive volumes 
should be aware of the restriction placed upon them by the very 
plan of the publication and the mode of their preparation, and 
should not expect to find in them what they are not intended to 
give. They furnish the presentation of but one side of the case and 
leave room for the application of the adage Audi alteram partem. 
There is something to be said upon the other side, which impartial 
men should listen to before definitely making up their minds to ac- 
cept the conclusions here offered to them with so much confidence 
and such a show of learning. 

The object of the publication is quite intelligible and in a sense 
commendable, as has already been intimated. It is intended to ex- 
hibit the present state of Biblical science, or the results of inquiry 
into the origin and constitution of the books of the Old Testament, 
, as these are viewed by the advanced wing of modern critics. It is 
certainly proper for a body of scholars to lay before the public the 
conclusions which they suppose themselves to have reached in the 
course of their investigations. It is not only their right in the in- 
terest of free inquiry thus to express their minds and to invite at- 
tention to the reasons upon which their conclusions are based, but 
it is of advantage both to students of the Bible and to the general 
public which feels a profound interest in all that concerns the Bible. 
To the former class, the students of the Bible, these volumes are 
serviceable in so far as they offer for consideration a chapter in the 
history of opinion about the Bible, and they do this in a most 
effective manner by exhibiting to the eye at a glance what verbal 
description labors to convey, but can only be apprehended with 
great difficulty after the most painful and long-continued attention. 
They are to those engaged in critical inquiry what maps are to stu- 
dents of geography, or pictorial representations and topographical 
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plans to lovers of scenery, giving a clear idea of the mutual rela- 
tions of the various objects depicted, such as one strives in vain to 
gain from reading or hearing about them. The problems that are 
discussed in critical investigations are so recondite and abstruse, 
and involve such a multitude of minute and complicated details, 
that the mind is wearied and confused in the attempt to grasp 
them ; and it is of unspeakable service to have the results plotted 
before the eye so that one can readily gain an intelligent compre- 
hension of the scheme of critical partition here proposed in all its 
multitudinous ramifications. The student has here outlined before 
him in the notation adopted and the significant colors employed, a 
clear and intelligible presentation of precisely what each of the 
contributors means to convey in regard to the constitution of that 
book of the Old Testament which he is discussing. And he is in 
consequence at no loss to assign to each statement made and each 
argument that is urged its proper place in the general scheme. 

This work has also its value and importance to the general 
reader. There are few who are not concerned to know what is said 
and taught about the Bible. I suppose that it can be said without 
exaggeration, and that no one, whatever his own personal attitude 
towards the Bible may be, will be disposed to dispute it, that there 
is no book in the world in which a livelier and more profound in- 
terest is felt, and none which has exerted a wider and more benefi- 
cent influence. The higher criticism of the Bible has been for 
some time paraded before the public at large. It is no longer con- 
fined to the professors' study or the students' lecture-room. It has 
been thrown broadcast before the masses, and has been freely set 
before those at least who read and think on serious subjects. And 
it is by very many inadequately apprehended. Vague notions of 
its methods and results are abroad everywhere, while few have the 
patience or inclination to undertake the labor of acquainting them- 
selves thoroughly with questions of such inherent difficulty and in- 
tricacy. It is no small advantage to such to have the whole matter 
spread before them in a lucid manner and in a shape easily under- 
stood. The real drift of the style of criticism set forth in these vol- 
umes can readily be ascertained by a simple inspection of them. 
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The extent and the tendency of the revolution in sentiment con- 
cerning the Bible here aimed at is at once appreciable. The issue 
that is raised is clearly seen, and can neither be minimised nor ex- 
aggerated. Those who have been led to infer from statements re- 
peatedly made by admirers of the advanced school of critics, that 
reverence for the Bible and confidence in it as an inspired rule of 
faith and life are not diminished but increased by accepting their 
conclusions, can here judge for themselves whether these are mat- 
ters of slight consequence, and whether they do or do not impair 
the regard in which the Scriptures have hitherto been held. And 
those who have ignorantly taken up groundless prejudices against 
higher criticism, and have imputed to it that with which it is not 
fairly chargeable, can here have an opportunity to correct their 
false ideas of the subject. 

The advantage attributable to this publication of imparting a 
clearer notion of the opinions held by the advanced school of Bib- 
lical critics requires, however, a twofold qualification in order to 
make it strictly accurate. Some overzealous admirers of the Poly- 
chrome Bible have claimed that it is the ultimatum, the ne plus 
ultra; that in it is reached and embodied the final result of critical 
inquiry respecting the books of the Bible, of which it would hence- 
forth abide as the lasting monument, beyond which nothing is to 
be expected or desired. I am pleased to see that Professor Cor- 
nill, whose essay on the subject has been obligingly sent to me, 
entertains no such Utopian idea. He frankly confesses : 

"Upon the ground of my own and others' work in the past 
seven years, I myself would to-day decide differently in many de- 
tails concerning Jeremiah from my conclusions of 1892, when I fin- 
ished my edition of the text of this book." 

And Professor Cornill would without doubt be equally ready 
to admit the possibility of his changing his views in the next 
seven years in regard to some things which he holds and advocates 
at present. Those who remember the successive tergiversations 
through which critical opinion has passed in the century now clos- 
ing, and especially the sudden and remarkable revolution in criti- 
cal sentiment in the last three decades, in which Graf led the way, 
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followed by Kuenen and Wellhausen, and who have observed the 
frequency and extent with which novel suggestions are broached 
from time to time by Stade and others with more or less approval 
from critics of their own class, will not imagine that the end is now 
reached, or any thing like it. It would not be surprising if the 
work before us should be overtaken by the same fate which is apt 
to befall maps of countries whose boundaries are liable to great 
and frequent changes, or charts that mark soundings where treach- 
erous seas obliterate their former coasts and shift their sandy bot- 
toms and their dangerous shoals with each recurring storm. If 
things continue to move on as they have done in the past, and as 
they seem to be doing now, these volumes may in no long time be 
left by the onward sweep of the current, its lines of partition be- 
come antiquated, and its carefully indicated notation cease to rep- 
resent actually existing critical opinion, and be valued only as a 
record of what was once believed, but has since been abandoned. 
The record of critical opinion furnished by the Polychrome 
Bible has another limitation inherent in the very nature of the 
enterprise. It cannot, as we have already seen, be regarded as the 
settled and final conclusion of that class of critics from which it 
has emanated ; but to this it must be added that it does not even 
represent the existing consensus of these critics in the present 
stage of their investigations, or shall I rather say their speculations. 
So far from exhibiting what has their unanimous approval, or what 
can even be accepted as the verdict of the majority, it is in the 
case of each book of the Old Testament only the individual opin- 
ion of that particular scholar to whom its critical treatment was 
committed. The first issue in the series was the book of Job. Not 
long after its appearance Professor Budde published a commentary 
on Job, embodying a widely different conception of that marvel- 
lously beautiful poem. A large proportion of the passages alleged 
in the Polychrome edition to be interpolations are vindicated by 
Budde, and especially six consecutive chapters, xxxii-xxxvii,. which 
are marked as a later addition by another author, are declared by 
Budde to be an essential part of the book as originally written,, 
without which the plan of the whole would be marred. And Pro- 
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fessor Cornill in his Introduction to the Old Testament also enters 
his protest against such a mangling of this book in the following 
energetic language : 

"The heart is thus torn out of the whole book, and there 
remains a body the beauty of whose form one can wonder at and 
admire, but which lacks the living, quickening soul, and with which 
we cannot enter into a personal cordial relation." 

Like individuality of sentiment might be pointed out in the 
remaining books of the series. And, which is especially unfortu- 
nate, there is nothing to indicate what is merely the notion of one 
particular critic, or to distinguish it from the views held in common 
by the rest of the fraternity. As far as appears, all stands on the 
same level. And he who consults these volumes desirous of know- 
ing what is the general opinion of the critics of this class, can have 
no certainty in individual cases whether what he finds has any other 
endorsement than that of a single critic who here stands almost 
alone in his opinion. 

Thus far the Polychrome Bible has been regarded as a record 
of critical opinion about the Bible, and both its advantages and 
its disadvantages in this respect have been considered. Is it like- 
wise an aid to the proper understanding of the Bible? This, it 
will be perceived, is a totally different question, and will require a 
separate examination. In the department of archaeology the pic- 
torial illustrations are carefully selected, well executed, and will 
prove helpful to the reader by giving him a more accurate concep- 
tion of the places mentioned, and the objects belonging to early 
periods and remote regions which are referred to in the Bible. In 
the department of criticism, however, in all questions relating to 
the unity, integrity and original constitution of the books of the 
Old Testament I feel bound to give a different judgment. 

To avoid all misconception on this point, allow me to preface 
what I have to say by the statement that I am no foe to Biblical 
Criticism. I am an earnest believer in the right and the duty of 
the most thorough and searching inquiry into the origin, the 
authorship, the trustworthiness and the general character of the 
books of the Bible. Any light that can be thrown upon these subjects. 
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from whatever quarter is to be welcomed. What is really wanted 
is to know the truth, and the whole truth, and to sift out as far as 
practicable any errors or misconceptions that are or have been en- 
tertained about them. The more exactly we can ascertain the origi- 
nal environment of any literary production, the better we shall be 
able to understand and to appreciate it. This is as true of the 
books of the Bible as of any other writings, ancient or modern. 
The sacredness attached to any volume by ourselves or others is 
no bar to the most rigorous investigation of everything connected 
with it. If it proves worthy of our regard, let us esteem it accord- 
ingly ; if unworthy, let us reject it. The opinions which have been 
entertained regarding it in ancient or in modern times are service- 
able to us in making up our own minds according as there is reason 
to believe that they are or are not well founded. 

If we have trustworthy testimony reaching back to the time 
when books claim to have been written, and we find that they have 
been uniformly referred to the date and the author which they as- 
sert for themselves, and if moreover they are in accord with their 
alleged origin and surroundings we have the strongest possible rea- 
son for believing that their statements concerning themselves are 
true. This is the impregnable base upon which the genuineness of 
the Mosaic legislation and the Mosaic writings rests. And the 
speculations of modern scholars cannot unsettle it. 

When critics, however learned and able, desert the ground of 
external evidence, and rest their conclusions upon internal linguis- 
tic phenomena and subjective impressions, there are examples 
enough to show how easily they may be misled by their own in- 
genuity, and mistake their fancies for facts. Cicero expressed his 
opinion of the arbitrary manner, in which the early critics of Homer 
dealt with the great poet, by saying that Aristarchus marked as not 
genuine whatever he did not himself approve. In more modern 
times the genuineness of one of Cicero's orations against Cataline 
was questioned by the eminent classical critic Wolf. Others fol- 
lowed in the same line, until at length three out of the four attrib- 
uted to him were confidently declared to be spurious. And yet 
Cicero himself in one of his letters speaks of the whole four and 
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claims them as his own. Speculations were at one time rife about 
the introduction to Goethe's Faust. It was asserted to be clearly 
demonstrable that one portion was written in the youth of the poet, 
and another added by him in his later years. One breathed the 
ardent spirit of a young man buoyant with hope ; another bore the 
marks of disillusioned old age. The partition was widely accepted 
as well proven ; until the bubble burst upon the discovery of 
Goethe's original manuscript proving that the whole was continu- 
ously written, and the imagined differences of style and sentiment 
vanished into air. Another instructive instance has just been given 
to the public in the recently edited manuscripts of Lady Louisa 
Stuart, the friend and correspondent of Sir Walter Scott. In a 
letter to Sir Walter, page 237, just after his public acknowledg- 
ment that he was the author of the Waverley Novels, she tells him 
of the arguments that had been in circulation to prove that he 
could not have written them. "In reasoning on the books them- 
selves, Old Mortality, for instance, was plainly written by three or 
four different hands ; people could point out traces of the patch- 
work, which it was perverseness or want of taste not to distin- 
guish." 

Astruc in the middle of the last century ventured the hypoth- 
esis based on the alternation of the divine names in the Book of 
Genesis, that it was compounded from two principal documents, 
one of which was characterised by the use of Elohim (God), the 
other by that of Jehovah (LORD). This has been elaborated by 
a long succession of eminent critics from that time to this, until it 
has reached a form which is exceedingly ingenious, is defended by 
very plausible arguments, and has gained great prevalence. My 
study of the subject, however, has led me to side with those who 
regard the hypothesis as unfounded. Hence I feel obliged to say 
that in my judgment the Polychrome Bible is altogether misleading 
in partitioning the Pentateuch in accordance with it. 

The readiness with which a narrative of acknowledged unity 
can be parcelled into parallel and seemingly conflicting accounts, 
is illustrated in my Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch by the par- 
ables of the Prodigal Son and the Good Samaritan. And Professor 
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Mead has shown under the pseudonym of E. D. McRealsham that 
the Epistle to the Romans can be partitioned into four parallel 
parts distinguishable in diction and in doctrine with as much plaus- 
ibility as the same thing can be effected in the Pentateuch. 

The plea of Professor Cornill based on apparent discrepancies 
is chargeable with undertaking to measure these ancient records by 
modern ideas. If he would but apply the standard of the ancient 
writer instead of his own, the things which he now regards as " in- 
comprehensible, contradictory and often absolutely senseless" 
would appear to him in a different light. The writer who records 
the patriarchal history, or, if the Professor pleases, the writer who 
records the dates relating to the patriarchs, considers Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob as belonging to a longlived race, and reaching the 
age respectively of 175, 180, and 147 years. They are not on the 
same plane with a generation whose limit of life is 70 or 80 years, 
and only in a very few exceptional cases is extended to 100. In 
the opinion of the Professor "we stand here in the territory of 
legend." I believe it to be veritable history. But whether it be 
legend or history makes no difference in the matter which is now 
immediately before us, viz. : the propriety of parcelling the narra- 
tive into two or three separate accounts. To the writer ninety 
years might be beyond the ordinary period of child-bearing for wo- 
men, but not marked by decrepitude or loss of vigor and bloom. 
Sarah at that age might possess all the attractions of a lady in mid- 
dle life, and that her hand should be sought by the king of the 
Philistines is not surprising. It is to be observed that it is not said 
as in the case of Pharaoh years before that he was enamoured of 
her beauty. Abimelech may have thought it desirable to form an 
alliance with a prince like Abraham with such a body of retainers. 
That Abraham had several sons after the death of Sarah, whom he 
survived 38 years, would in the estimation of the writer not be un- 
likely. His previous childlessness is always attributed to Sarah's 
barrenness, with whom he lived 25 years and we do not know how 
much longer with no prospect of an heir. It is this fact which 
makes the birth of Isaac such a miracle. 

The original writer is not responsible for the error of the Greek 
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version Gen. xxi. 14, which makes Abraham put Ishmael on Ha- 
gar's shoulder when he sent her away. He says nothing of the 
sort. That "she cast him under one of the shrubs," faint and ex- 
hausted as he was from excessive thirst, does not imply that he 
was an infant, any more than the same inference can be drawn re- 
specting the sick who were cast down at Jesus' feet to be healed, 
Mat. xv. 30. Jerome remarked long ago that Hagar's taking him 
by the hand, ver. 18, shows that he was her companion, and not 
carried by her. And the offence, for which he was sent away, ver 
9, was surely not the innocent laughter of a babe. 

That Rebekah was sufficiently fair to attract suitors after she 
had grown-up sons is by no means inconceivable from the writer's 
point of view. Jacob going to Haran for a wife at 71 would create 
no embarrassment to a writer, who relates Abraham's emigration 
to Canaan when 75, and his death at 175. 

In insisting that the whole of what is related in Gen. xxxviii 
must have taken place after Joseph was sold into Egypt, the Pro- 
fessor overlooks the common usage of good writers to subordinate 
exact chronological sequence to clearness of narrative. The prin- 
cipal incidents of the chapter, the affair of Judah and Tamar and 
the birth of her children, are no doubt in their true chronological 
place. But the introductory matter, the marriage of Judah and 
what is said of Er and Onan, is inserted here in order that the 
whole story may be told connectedly, and not be confused by being 
mixed up with other things that stand in no relation to it. 

A few words of explanation are necessary in order to put in its 
true light the account of Jacob's family at the time of his descent 
into Egypt. In the view of the writer this is the point of transition 
from the family of Jacob to the nation of Israel. The twelve sons 
of the patriarch give name and shape to the twelve tribes. And 
by comparing Gen. xlvi. with Num. xxvi. it will be seen that from 
the same point of view the sons of these twelve patriarchs deter- 
mine the tribal divisions of the nation or its so-called families. It 
is natural, therefore, that this subsequent organisation of the na- 
tion should have to some extent a retro-active effect upon this 
family table. The great bulk of the names recorded in Gen. xlvi. 
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represent the descendants of Jacob who accompanied him into 
Egypt. But it is quite supposable that a few of the so-called fam- 
ilies in Israel sprang from the grandsons of Jacob born in Egypt. 
It is expressly said of the sons of Joseph that they were born in 
Egypt, and yet they are included in the list of those "who came 
into Egypt." It is altogether probable that this was also the case 
with the sons of Pharez, who were substituted for Er and Onan 
who died in Canaan, and with some of the sons of Benjamin; in 
fact, a portion of those so classed were his grandsons as we learn 
from other passages. Thus the list, while not absolutely corres- 
ponding with the words by which it is introduced, is substantially 
accurate ; the reason for the few exceptional additions is obvious, 
and the rule holds, Denominatio a potiori fit. 

If the considerations now adduced are taken into the account, 
the alleged difficulty about the families of Judah and Benjamin 
vanishes entirely. Jacob's reluctance to part with Benjamin and 
his solicitude for his safety were not due to his extreme youth and 
helplessness, but to his being the only remaining son of his favorite 
wife. And if he was "far along in the thirties," why might he not 
have a family? 

If the superficial reader of Genesis is surprised to learn that 
Abraham lived to see Jacob and Esau fifteen years old, and that 
Isaac survived the sale of Joseph into Egypt, it is from his failure 
to notice the uniform plan on which the book is written. The nar- 
rative of each patriarch's life is brought to a formal close when his 
son succeeds to the headship of the family. The history is divided 
into sections each of which has its prominent figure, and his life is 
summed up by the mention of his death before proceeding to the 
next section, the writer in this following the topical instead of the 
strictly chronological order. That Isaac when upwards of one 
hundred and thirty years of age said, "I am old; I know not the 
day of my death," and yet lived nearly fifty years longer, was 
surely not incredible from the standpoint of a writer who attributed 
a vastly greater longevity to other patriarchs. 

The inference from the ages of Noah and Shem, that the for- 
mer was fifty-eight years the contemporary of Abraham, and Shem 
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fifty years with Jacob and Esau, rests upon the assumption that 
the genealogies in Gen. xi. is continuous with no omission of names 
in the entire line of descent. If so, it would be out of analogy with 
Scripture genealogies generally, as an examination of them would 
show. And the terms in which this genealogy is drawn up do not 
require such a supposition. Words denoting filiation are used with 
great latitude of meaning in other cases, cf. Gen. x. 15-18, xlvi. 
15, 18, 22, 25, 26. Mat. i. 8, "Joram begat Uzziah," his great- 
great-grandson ; and in ver. 1 Jesus Christ's descent from Abraham 
is traced in two steps. Genealogical statements are to be inter- 
preted by the usage of the times when they were made. It would 
be no departure from this usage to say that Gen. xi. 10-26 deter- 
mines the line of descent from Shem to Abram, but not the number 
of links in that line. "Shem begat Arphaxad two years after the 
flood," may mean that he then had a son who was the ancestor of 
Arphaxad. And so of other links in the same genealogy. This hss 
no bearing upon the question of the critical partition of Genesis, 
with which we are now particularly concerned. But I may be per- 
mitted here to express my belief that the current usage of deducing 
a pre-Abrahamic chronology from the genealogies in Gen. v. and 
xi., and labelling it the Biblical chronology, is based on a mistaken 
interpretation of them. 

It has now, as I think, been conclusively shown that the vari- 
ous passages above considered contain nothing "incomprehensible, 
contradictory or senseless," when viewed from the standpoint, not 
of the present duration of human life, but of the writer who records 
the ages of the patriarchs. And so far from their creating a neces- 
sity for critical partition, they are quite consistent with the ideas of 
the writer, and perfectly intelligible as the product of his single 
pen. It is only necessary for the reader to put himself in sympathy 
with the writer to find all plain and natural. There is no occasion 
to seek relief in the assumption that divergent traditions have here 
been blended, which the Polychrome edition can be relied upon to 
disentangle. 

But while the partition is of no benefit to the reader, it is a 
positive and serious injury. It rends asunder a production which 
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can only be properly estimated and understood in its unity and 
completeness. It sunders parts which are intimately related and 
mutually dependent, and which derive much of their significance 
from their combination. Thus the meaning and value of the life 
of Abraham is obscured by a partition which separates its chro- 
nology from its events. Patient, trustful waiting for the fulfilment 
of God's promises in spite of all adverse appearances is the great 
lesson to be learned from his history, which is the record of a long 
series of trials by which his faith was disciplined and strengthened, 
until he was finally able to bear the sharpest trial of all without 
shrinking. The time expended in this process of training is an 
essential element of its impressiveness and power. But when as in 
the critical partition the years of Abraham's life are put in one 
document, and the events which mark the course of the divine 
dealings with him in another, both are seriously marred. It is only 
when they are put together that the full meaning of the whole be- 
comes apparent. We read in one document that alter Abraham 
had been ten years in Canaan, he married Hagar and had a son by 
her ; but this stands in no relation to any divine promise, for no 
allusion has been made to his having received one. We read still 
further that when he had been twenty-four years in Canaan, God 1 
appears to him and promises him a son, a numerous progeny and 
the possession of Canaan. But no mention has been made of any 
previous divine communication. All these years have been devoid 
of any divine leading, of any trial of faith or any exercise of it. 
And the emphatic repetitions which abound throughout the whole 
of Chap. xvii. are suggestive of nothing but the aimless and tedi- 
ous verbosity of a wordy writer. We turn to the other document. 
Here we read that Abraham went to Canaan by divine command, 
and immediately upon his arrival received the promise of a numer- 
ous seed, the possession of Canaan, and that all nations should be 
blessed in him. These promises are again and again renewed and 
made more and more specific. As he has no child he begins to 



1 The Hebrew text has Jehovah, but as this is the wrong name for this docu- 
ment according to the ideas of the critics, they change it to Elohim. 
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think that his steward will be his heir, but fresh assurance is given 
him that he shall have a child of his own body. He then at Sarah's 
suggestion takes Hagar and thinks her child may be the one in- 
tended. This error is corrected, and he is told that he shall have 
a son by Sarah, which is fulfilled the ensuing year. But no intima- 
tion is given of the length of time thus consumed ; and no one 
would imagine from this narrative, impressive as it is, the immens- 
ity of the strain to which the patriarch's confidence in God was 
subjected, nor the real magnitude of the lesson which was finally 
taught him. 

It is only when we disregard the critical partition, and read 
the undivided narrative as a whole that we find that he was re- 
quired to depend upon the sole, unsupported word of God for four 
and twenty long and weary years, in spite of his own and Sarah's 
advancing age, and without an indication that he was likely to have 
the son upon whom all the rest of the glowing promises made to 
him depended. And now for the first time we come to understand 
that the reiterations of Chap. xvii. are addressed to a man whose 
hopes have flagged and whose patience is worn out by long and 
fruitless expectation, and that instead of being merely a useless ac- 
cumulation of words, they are designed to lift him out of his de- 
spondency and rekindle the faith that had almost expired. Now 
too we can comprehend what was before inexplicable, the marvel- 
lous scene without a parallel in the Old Testament, 1 which is set 
before us in Chap, xviii., Jehovah in human form visiting Abraham 
and taking a meal in his tent. It is not to be reckoned one of this 
writer's extravagant anthropomorphisms, nor put on a level with 
the tales of heathen mythology. We are at the initiation of that 
covenant relation which underlies alike the Old and the New Testa- 
ment dispensation of revealed religion. It is a unique situation, 
and is marked by a divine condescension altogether unique. Abra- 
ham has on his part ratified the covenant made with him by the 
rite of circumcision, and thus attested his faith in God's promise 



1 The nearest approach to it is Ex. xxiv. 9-11, where the covenant here con- 
summated with Abraham is renewed with his descendants at Mount Sinai. 
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prior to its actual fulfilment. Jehovah had previously ratified it on 
his part by a significant emblem, xv. 17, 18. And now this engage- 
ment which has been ratified in succession by both the contracting 
parties, is formally solemnised by the Most High partaking of a 
meal in Abraham's tent. 

The injurious effect of the critical partition, which has now 
been shown in this single instance, could be illustrated from every 
page of the Polychrome edition. It mutilates the narrative, impairs 
its beauty and impressiveness, deranges the writer's plan and ob- 
scures his meaning, creates unfilled chasms and seeming discrepan- 
cies which have no real existence, and allows a sense to be put 
upon passages which is quite impossible in their proper connexion. 
In fact, the fresh light which the critics boast of throwing upon the 
Bible by their labors is largely due to severing passages from their 
environment and interpreting them without regard to it, and not 
infrequently in a manner totally inconsistent with it. 

I shall now as briefly as possible refer to the other passages, 
in which the Professor thinks the partition to be serviceable. He 
finds great confusion in the narrative of crossing the Jordan, Josh, 
iii., iv. I can discover none. The whole transaction is distinctly 
related. The repetitions, which occur in the course of it, and which 
emphasise its miraculous character, are introduced to make it 
clearer. In giving his general directions to the people in advance 
Joshua bids them select twelve men without as yet explaining what 
they were to do, iii. 12. When the time arrives for them to act, 
the purpose of their selection is stated by the Lord to Joshua, and 
by Joshua to the men themselves, iv. 1-7. The Lord's charge to 
Joshua on this subject is here given entire, including the order to 
select the men, which though previously delivered and acted on, 
was not mentioned at the time. These men obey the directions 
given them, ver. 8, and as they are acting in the name and on be- 
half of the people, the people are said to do what is done through 
their representatives. In addition to the twelve stones carried from 
the midst of the Jordan to their lodging-place, twelve more are set 
up in the bed of the river itself. The priests with the ark remain 
in their place in the bed of the stream until everything is accom- 
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plished, when they too pass over. It is hard to see how any intel- 
ligent reader can find difficulty here, or what advantage can be de- 
rived from splitting this plain and consistent narrative into two 
conflicting accounts. 

When Saul was chosen king, i Sam. x., it is significant of his 
own modesty and the simplicity of the manners of the time that he 
did not at once assume regal state, but quietly returned home and 
resumed his ordinary occupation. A band of men escorted him to 
Gibeah, but he established no court, and assumed no functions of 
royalty, until an occasion arose for their exercise. Jabesh-Gilead 
was invaded by the Ammonites, Chap, xi., who undertook to im- 
pose cruel and disgraceful terms of surrender. An armistice was 
asked for, that messengers might be sent to all the coasts of Israel. 
It does not appear that their messengers went anywhere but to 
Gibeah where Saul resided. While they were telling their story to 
the excited people Saul came in from the field and learned the 
cause of the excitement. He at once assumed the conduct of the 
whole affair, sent word to all Israel, gathered an army (for there 
was no standing army that he could summon), and raised the siege. 
There is nothing in all this to imply that he had not yet been 
chosen king, but the reverse. It is besides explicitly alluded to in 
the popular demand, ver. 12, that those who had opposed his elec- 
tion should be put to death. And now, when he had thus demon- 
strated his fitness for the post, he was formally inaugurated. To 
split this narrative leaves both parts of it incomplete. 

Saul laboring under a disordered mind wished some one to 
soothe him by playing the harp. David was recommended to him 
and was sent for. When he appeared Saul liked him very much, 
appointed him his armour bearer, asked his father Jesse to let him 
remain, and was refreshed by his music. Some time after David 
had returned to his father, there was war with the Philistines, and 
David, who had been sent to visit his brothers in the army, offered 
himself to fight the champion Goliath and killed him. When the 
contest was over, it appears that Saul had failed to recognise him. 
This is somewhat surprising, as David had been his personal at- 
tendant some time before. But what length of time had elapsed, 
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how David might have been changed in dress or appearance, and 
how far Saul's malady may have affected his memory, we do not 
know. Too many instances occur of persons failing to recognise 
those whom they might be expected to know to justify any one in 
denying the consistency of this narrative and rending it asunder on 
this ground. 

Saul in his fits of frenzy repeatedly threw his javelin at David 
and plotted against his life, i Sam. xviii., xix. , and yet Jonathan 
succeeded in mollifying him, and obtaining his promise that David 
should not be slain, xix. 4-7. Consequently, when a fresh outburst 
of jealousy had obliged David to flee for his life, he came back to 
Jonathan to ask what he had done to merit this hostility. Jonathan, 
knowing his father's changeable moods, endeavors to reassure him, 
but on consulting Saul finds him determined to slay David. The 
fluctuations in Saul's mind toward David are so marked during his 
whole career, that they afford no pretext for sundering the narra- 
tive as though different and irreconcilable accounts were here 
blended. 

It is very well to indicate in Chronicles precisely how far its 
language is identical with that of Samuel and Kings, and how 
much additional matter it contains. To this extent the alternation 
of colors is serviceable to the reader. 

There is considerable difficulty in discriminating accurately 
between the sin-offering and the guilt- or trespass-offering of Lev. 
iv., v., but careful study shows that while they are intimately re- 
lated, there is a clear distinction between them. The entire cere- 
monial legislation is one system, the outgrowth of the same funda- 
mental ideas, and bears the mark of one organising mind ; so that 
the division of it into separate strata as though these were of di- 
verse origin is productive of confusion and error. 

The Professor thinks it necessary to sunder Gen. xxx. from 
xxxi. in order to save the credit of Jacob, whose speech to his 
wives in the latter chapter is infamous unless this is done. In my 
opinion by separating these chapters the very point of the whole 
narrative is missed, and the Professor's indignation is directed to 
the wrong place. Jacob is not censurable in Chap, xxxi., but in 
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Chap. xxx. The sacred narrative does not conceal the faults in 
Jacob's character and conduct ; and the record of his life is an ac- 
count of the discipline by which these faults were corrected. He 
from the first used unworthy arts to secure what had been divinely 
promised him, instead of trustfully waiting for the providence of 
God to bring it about in a legitimate way. So he took advantage 
of Esau's faintness to make him yield his birthright, and imposed 
upon his blind and aged father to obtain his blessing. As a provi- 
dential retribution he was obliged to flee for his life, and Laban 
defrauded him as he had defrauded his father. When Laban made 
hard terms with him for the care of his cattle and tried to over- 
reach him by changing his wages repeatedly, his old nature was 
too strong for him, and he yielded to the temptation to match and 
counterwork Laban's wiles by artifices of his own, instead of deal- 
ing in an honest and straightforward way, and leaving it to God to 
rectify his wrong. But the angel of God showed him in a dream, 
xxxi. 10-12, that his successes were not due to his own clumsy and 
ineffectual devices, but to divine interference on his behalf. Thus 
cured of his error, he could properly speak to his wives as he does, 
xxxi. 5-9. 

The Professor further thinks it necessary to separate the be- 
ginning of 1 Sam. x. from the close of the chapter in order to ex- 
culpate Samuel from a pious fraud to accomplish selfish ends. And 
the reason is because he cannot comprehend how Saul could be 
privately designated by Samuel as the future king and afterwards 
publicly chosen by lot, unless the lot was fraudulently manipulated 
by Samuel himself. The Bible is full of instances of immediate 
divine intervention. And he who undertakes to expound the Bible 
in accordance with the theory that such intervention is impossible, 
must perpetually draw upon his imagination to give a different 
color to its facts. The writer of this narrative believed that Samuel 
was a true prophet of Jehovah, who acted under immediate divine 
guidance, and that when the lot is cast the whole disposing thereof 
is of the Lord. There was not the slightest reason, therefore, why 
he should not record the facts as they lie in this connected narra- 
tive without attaching any suspicion to Samuel. And if any one is 
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out of sympathy with the teaching of the Bible from beginning to 
end, he may do the best that he can with its supernatural facts. 

I cannot at the close of this article, which is already too long, 
enter upon the question of textual criticism. It is one upon which 
there is great diversity of judgment among scholars. I shall do no 
more than simply express my opinion that some at least of the con- 
tributors to the Polychrome Bible have made too free use of the 
Septuagint and of critical conjecture, and have in consequence left 
the text in a worse condition than they found it. 

W. Hf.nry Grken. 
Princeton, N. J. 



